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compensation. Merchants in India are the spoilt children
of the fiscal system. Not many taxes touch them, and as
they usually live in towns, much of the taxation which
falls most heavily upon the land is spent directly or in-
directly for their advantage. The Maharaja had little
patience with this unreasonable excitement; he stood
firm and the merchants gave way. In a letter to the
Minister, Laxman Jagannath, he says (zyth. July 1889):

clt appears they did not give in gracefully and as they have
gone all possible lengths, don't you think, as I do, they have
displayed anything but a commendable spirit? , . . As you
know our best endeavours have been and will, i hope, be fot
some time to come to lighten their burdens. And if we have
removed many obnoxious little taxes and duties, I see no reason
for them to grumble. On the contrary, they ought to cheerfully
bow to what is intended for the good of the many. They are
more like spoilt children in the manner of their demand for the
removal of the Act. The more kind we are, the more they ask.'1

In so delicate and complicated a matter as administra-
tion it is easy to criticize. Because the terminology is easy,
and because it ranges widely over subjects of common
knowledge and everyday occurrence, every Tom, Dick,
and Harry claims to have an opinion. Wiseacres might
shake doubtful heads over the extension of female educa-
tion, or the new message of hope to the depressed and
despised classes. With greater justice critics might ask
how the officers of the State could be expected to develop
initiative when they were so circumscribed by rules and
regulations, and when their powers were so strictly
limited. Decentralisation was declared to be the accepted
policy; yet the State has been, and still is, a highly central-
ized organisation. For all that a critic can pick holes, an
immense advance had been made. The lines had been
laid down during the minority, but the work had been
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